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He came to Hong Kong, but did not arrive until
after the departure of our squadron. Upon the first
visit of the McCulloch to Hong Kong, he and several
other insurgent leaders applied for transportation to
Cavite. In the absence of any orders on the sub-
ject, Lieutenant Brumby refused to grant the re-
quest, but promised to take up the matter with me.
On the second trip of the McCulloch I sent Ensign
Caldwell, with instruction to allow Aguinaldo and
three or four of his colleagues passage on board her
to Manila.

Aguinaldo had been at one time a copyist in the
Cavite arsenal under the Spanish regime. He was
not yet thirty, a soft-spoken, unimpressive little man,
who had enormous prestige with the Filipino people.
Obviously, as our purpose was to weaken the Span-
iards in every legitimate way, thus hastening the
conclusion of hostilities in a war which was made
to free Cuba from Spanish oppression, operations by
the insurgents against Spanish oppression in the
Philippines under certain restrictions would be wel-
come. Aguinaldo was allowed to establish himself
in the arsenal, where he opened negotiations with his
compatriots.

Soon, however, the marine officer in charge of the
guard of the naval station was complaining about
the constant traversing of his lines by scores of na-
tives, who, of course, might be friends, but might
equally well be enemies. As a result, I sent forf informa-
